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Executive Summary, 
and Recommendations 



The fact that rural local governments must 
perform significant roles in developing and carrying 
out programs and services ,that affect the local 
^community is widely accept edsby citizens and of- 
ficials. /This role js becoming increasingly difficult 
w herfxiemands on local government for .programs 
and services are evaluated in light of institutional 
capabilities and resource supplies. 

This study of capacity building needs of rural 
areas addresses both the internal .demand of local 
citizens for improvements in community assistance 
and services and the demand by higher levels of- 
government which are being placed on local com- 
munities. Rural communities a^e increasingly required 
to implement programs mandated by ,state and 
federal governments with inadequate resources and 
information to carry out their responsibilities ef- 
fectively. Too often, when assistance by state and 
federal agencies is available, it provide^ in an 
uncoordinated manner that Tnay be more confusing 
than helpful. 

This study addresses available .institutional and 
resource capabilities to meet community needs. Types 
of assistance available to local communities will affect 
their long-run autonomy and viability. 

The study accomplished four major objectives: 

• h identified community 'needs, These are areas 
that require attention* in order to improve the 
quality of life. % 

• ! It identified capacity building needs. Capacity 
building is the adequacy and effectiveness of local 
institutional capabilities and resources* to supply 
programs and services in order to meet the 
* community needs. 

• ft identified capacity building gaps. A gap occurs 
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in a specific program or service area when the 

local capacity building needs exceed institutional 

and resource capabilities. 
*• It suggestwnechanisms that could bemused to 

minimiz^or alleviate the capacity building gaps. 
Information and data used in this study were 
obtained fronvpersonal interviews conducted with 93t 
Kfcal officials and 344 community leaders in eight 
rural areas of Virginia in 1977. Locaf officials in- 
cluded all elected and appointed persons in 
policymaking and management Dtffes. Traditional 
sampling procedures were us£d[in selecting com- 
munity leaders. 

The conceptual model used in this study is shown 
in Figure 1, page xiv, arid represents syntheses of the 
theories and research procedures used. The model 
includes confmunity structure, information from 
elected and appointed officials, and information from 
community leaders. Likewise, it includes con- 
sideration of community satisfaction— evaluation of 
commitnity services by comnlunity leaders— as well as 
the needs of the community as perceived and defined 
by local officials and community leaders. The model 
additionally includes an institutional and resource 
capability network which represents both local and 
extra-community inputs to the community. Finally, 
the concept of prime interest, capacity building gaps, 
is shown /as related to institutional and resource 
capabilities and needs. 

' Community structure includes governmental 
status* i.e., whether the community is a town or a 
county, and demographic type vyhich includes areas 
growing and areas with stable or declining 
populations. Community structure was found to be 
related to both institutional and resource capabilities 
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and needs. Specifically, .officials in stable and 
declining communities perceived more local govern- 
mental need^ than did officials in growth areas. Also, 
county officials, were more satisfied with assistance 
being received from statp government and the federal 
government than were town officials. ' 

Community leaders in lowns, relative to 
counties, were more satisfied with protection, 
educational, and ggaffal community services; 
planning activities; and access to health care. 
Community leaders in counties, oh the other hand, 
were more satisfied with the existing level of com- 
munity development. 

Characteristics of local officials, both elected 
and appointed, included the number of years in 
position, race, sex, age, educational attainment, 
family income and number of years in the ii com- 
munity. It was found that officials* perceptions of 
institutional and resource capabilities varied ac- 
cording to some of the characteristics of the officials. 

Similar sociodemographic data were also ob- 
tained for community leaders and their perceptions of 
community needs varied according to nlany of their 
characteristics. Specific relationships of the per- 
ceptions of officials and leaders ar£ shown in Table 1 , 
page xv, and Icible 2, page xvi, respectively. 

Overall, community structure, characteristics of 
local officials and' characteristics of community 
leaders were found to be important^ factors in 
identifying the needs and services of rural com- 
munities and relationships of such needs and services 
to institutional and resource capabilities. Local of- 
ficials tended to have rather ^consistent perceptions 
toward community needs and the operation of local 
governments while . considerable * differences* were 
found to exist in citizen perceptiofts of community 
needs and services. Of all factors considered in this 
study, the place of residence of officials and com- 
munis leaders, i.e., town or county, was found to be 
the strongest and most consistent factor when at- 
titudinal differences were observed. 

Cause: 



Need: 
• Fiscaf 



New and expanded services 
Higher citizen expectation 
Mandates 

Regressive nature of local 
revenues 



Major community needs were found to exist in: 
Engineering and public works: Speeds within this 
category are improvements and/or expansions in 
sewerage, w ater and solid waste disposal systems, 
roads, streets, sidewalks, curbs and guCters, and 
streeC lights. 

Industrial development. Needs were expressed for 
a more extensive base to increase employment 
opportunities, broaden the tax base, and provide 
more stimulus to local business development. 
Recreation. Demand in this area included tennis, 
swimming, * golf, commercial recreation, 
recreational centers and the establishment of local 
parks. 

Education. Concerns related mostly to im- 
provements in the quality^of education and the 
ability of rural areas to attract and retain 
qualified teachers. 

Health and Welfare. Concerns related primarily 
to the availability of doctors and medical facilities 
and the general administration of welfare 



programs. 



• Housing. A ijiajor concern was the lack of an 
adequate housing mi^ to meet the needs of all 
people in the community. 

• Planning. Changes in land use, increasing 
concern for the environment and apprehension 
about the general quality of life have created a 
new emphasis on planning at the local community 
level. 

The top three community needs were engineering 
and public works, industrial development and 
recreation. These three needs were agreed upon by 
leaders and officials. 

The five major capacity building needs identified 
in this study were: 1) fiscal; 2) staffing; 3) planning; 
4) citizen participation, and 5)' inter-governmental 
coordination. 

The following summarizes th£ major causes of 
each capacity building need and thetesulting capacity 
building gaps: ^ 

Gap: 

v • Lack oftadequate local • 
•tax revenues 
Uncertainty of state anc 

federal funds 
Red tape in obtainir 

state and ftderalAunds 
Number of inconsistent 
and unrealistic mandates 
*r Ineffective local planning 

and planning support 
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Need; 



Cause: 

• Residential growth and 
development 



• State and federal law^ 
and regulations 



• Inflation 



Staffing 



General personnel problems 



(Training 



Technical assistance 



Planning 



Citizen demands for ne\v 
and expanded services 
Mandated programs 
Inflation 

Regressive nature of local 
revenues 



Gap: 

• Ineffective local planning 
Lack of funds to (frovide 

services 
Revenues lag behind in- 
creases in servlcfe costs 

• Lack of adequate budget- 

ing for personnel 
costs 

• Inability to absorb in- 

creased costs 
Inef fectivelong-run cost 
and benefit projections 

• Lack of adequate funds 
Insufficient qualified 

staff 

Unattractive work environ- 
ment 

Relatively loySalaries 
„ Lack of adequate supervision 

9 t Few training opportunities 
for personam administra- 
tion and public works 
relative to other staff 
positions 
Time and distance facto 
General apathy toward 
written publications 

'• Inadequate technical 
assistance 

Inadequate program evalua- 
tion expertise 

Lack of timely information"* 
and data 

Lack of coordinated tech- 
nical assistance for mart*^ 
dated ^programs 

*Tack of adequate local 

tax revenue 
Uncertainty of state and 

federal funds 
Number of inconsistent and 

unrealistic mandates 
Ineffective local planning 

and planning support 
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t Need: 



* Citizen < 

Participation , 



• Intergovernmental 
Coordination 



Cause: 

♦ Lat\d«ase pressures 



0 



Insufficient data and 
information 



Time commitments 
Public Liability " 
Conflict of interest 
Harrassment 

Freedom of Information Act 

Lack of knowledge about 

local government 
Inadequate communication 

between officials and_ 

citizens 
Pdor scheduling of policy 

meetings 



Mandates 
Program changes 
Lack of technical 

knowledge 
Lack of funds 
Different require- 
ments by agencies 
conducting^imilar 
programs 



% 



Gap: 

• Land-use plans are not effectively 

used in decision making 

processes^ 
Lack of citizen understand- 
f> ing and support 

• Lack Of timely and 

accurate data > 
Lack of evaluative 
capabilities 

• Inadequate participation 

of qualified persons in 
• management, decision * 
making and policy areas 



Loss of'citizen input 
Ineffective planning 

process 
Loss of citizen support 

of community efforts 



Parochialism 
Lack of information 
and communication 
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If small rural governments are to be viable and 
deliver ef/ective . programs and services to their 
citizens, improvement^ must occur in the above five 
areas of capacity building needs/Continuing gaps in 
these areas may cause rural a/eas to lose viability, 
become less responsive to loqal citizen needs, and 
impede the future implementation' of policies and 
programs at the federal and state levels. m 

One important finding in tfih study is that l|$t ( 
capacity. building gaps can be reduced without large 
additional- expenditures of taxpayers' money or 
creating additional bureaucratic units in government. 
The study dearly demonstrates that rural* com- 
munities must be willing to sacrifice a certain amount 
of autonomy for gains in viability. Based on this 



study, opposite trade-offs do not appear feasible. In a 
federal system of government, governmental ^units 
that comprise the system are highly*dependent on one 
another. Failures to perform at local levels ofc 
government require direct actions at a higher . 
governmental level if citizen expectations are to be 
mete 

This study pointed out capacity building gaps- of 
concern to rural local governments. Many of the gaps 
are caused* by factors external to the community over 
which rural local governments have little or no 
control. Thus, the viability of rural local governments 
is increasingly dependent on the external Resource and 
•institutional capability network. Strengthening the 
network to provide appropriate, timely and adequate 
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assistance and assuflhg a meaningful role for rural 
local government^ is a challenge currently facing state 
and federal governments. Fedefal and state govern- 
ments cannot back away from this challenge. 

Easier commuter acc^wno- rural areas along with 
the tendency of industry and government to establish 
more of their facilities in such areas are among factors 
causjrfg social, demographic and economic change in 
rural America. Citizens in rural areas are increasingly 
'demanding serv ices similar to those available in urban 
areas.. Yet, many rural citizens and officials want to 
retain a rural atmosphere fa which high priorit^is 
giveif to environmental quality and to the preservation 
of productiveagricultural land and open spaces. 

Legislalipn aimed at strengthening the role of local 
governpfrents has befcn enacted at the state and federal 
level and* numerous programs are tfeng conducted 
with^gp objective of strengthening^he linkages 
bet\5fii§-federal, state and local governments. 

In this supnmary, discussion will center on types of 
actions that, in the view of the authors, should be 
considered by .rura^ local governments, state 
governments and the federal government, to cope 
with' major capacity building gaps identifiecTin the 
study. The recon^jnendations are more concerned 
with approaches to strengthen the institutional and 
resource capability network than in'specific actions to 
be taken in individual program areas. 

Gaps Associated With Fiscal Needs 

Findings — Lack of adequate finances was a major 
capacity gap uncovered in all communities. While this 
tends to be a universal^bncern of local governments, 
small rural local governments are faced with 
diseconQmics of scale- which are related to size and 
.density of population and lack of an extensive tax 
base. They must expend a larger share of their 
revenues than larger jurisdictions to cover- basic % 
overhead costs. 

Local governments are highly dependent on state 
government actions in the fiscal area. This is because 
the state sets limits on local taxing authorities and can 
require local governments to take actions to conform 
to state program requirements with or without 
assurances of additional ifate funding assistance. 
Also, the state owns land and facilities which are not 
subject to local taxation. — . * r 

Conclusion— Rural local governments must be able 
to obtain sufficient revenues to perform basic func- 
tions of local government plus the additional 
responsibilities placed on them By stare and federal 
mandates. « p 



Recommendations-rit is recommended that: 

• Local governments make a maxirfium effort to 
close fiscal capacity gaps through local tax efforts 
and cost-effective management; and that 
programs of financial assistance be designed to 
rewarcj, not penalize, v localities that make 
maximum efforts in this regard. 

• Existing mechanisms within §tate government be 
utilized to provide constant monitoring of the 
impacts thpt state and federal actions have on 
fiscal (capabilities of rural local government. 
Information obtained from such monitoring 
should be made available on a regular basis to the 

■ General Assembly and to the Office of the 
Governor. 

» • Determinations be made at the state level as to 
whether specific mandates can be realistically 
applied to rural areas without guaranteed ad- 
ditional state and/or federal support. 

• The Attorney General's Office monitor 
regulations prepared by st#e agencies to assure 
that they are in conformance with the intent of 
the law and still provide localities the widest 
possible flexibility in ^hieving objectives in a 
cost-effective manner. 

• Impact statements on proposed state legislation 
affecting local governments be prepared and 
accompany such bills Jijrough the General 
Assembly. 

^ # State and federal agencies coordinate their ac- 
tivities so that local government officials can 
basically work with one agency in a given 
program area. 

• Local and state officials begin immediately to 
investigate aqd evaluate other sources of local 
revenues that are less regressive than property 
taxes. 

• Additibnal state funds be made available to 
nonmetropolitan planning district commissions in 
which, current sources of funds and resources are 

k inadequate to provide the technical and ad- 
ministrative support needed by rural jurisdictions 
within the district. 

Gaps Associated With Staffing Needs 

Findings— Rural local governments are being 
called ufton.to handle assignments that require an 
increasingly higher degree of professionalisn). 
Relatively low salaries, limited advancement op- 
portunities and a work environment considered 
unattractive by some professionals, are gaps that 
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make it difficult lo recruit and retain competent 
personnel. 

More outside teschnic^l assistance than is currently 
available from the public sector was, found to be 
particularly needed in the planning and development 
of complex high cost capital improvement type 
projects. Training opportunities are available but not 
always ' at the time and f51ace that encouiage at- 
tendance from rural officials and their staffs. A lack 
of capability to properly evaluate program ef- 
fectiveness also has resulted in some inefficiency in 
utilization of existing personnel. 

Conclusion— Rural local governments must be 
staffed to perform their functions in a professional 
and effective manner, and have access to technical 
assistance and information on a timely basis. 

Recommendations— It is recommended that: 

• Local governments establish and periodically 
review job descriptions of all staff personnel and 
provide for clearptft lines j^f authority and 
responsibility. \X j 

• The state projroe a uniform system of structuring 
local goverfiment staffs whichf could be adopted 
by local governments on an optional basis. 

• A state wide technical assistance consortium, 
consisting of state and federal agencies, planning 
district commissions, public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and public interest 
groups, b^ established. The purpose of the 
consortium would.be to provide, appropriate 
technical assistance to rural local governments by 
locating and coordinating the assistance availably 
from the various groups and assuring that it is 

. effectively utilized at the local level. 

Gf*ps Associated With Planning Needs 

Findings— Although comprehensive plans have 
been developed in the rural communities, such plans 
were not widely followed in making local govern- 
mental or land-use decisions. Citizen understanding 
and support of plajjning efforts was low in rural 
areas. Gaps in the planning area were similar to those 
found in the fiscal area. 

Rural officials encountered difficulties in obtaining 
and effectively utilizing information and data in 
evaluating project and service activities and in general 
decisiort making processes. Improper use of data in 
planning has costly and long-run effects. Also, failure 
to respond to a state and/or federal announcement or 
regulation, on a timely basis, can have adverse 
financial and/or legal ramifications. 



Conclusion — Greater attention needs to be given to 
the overall planning process in rural areas. Tinjely, 
relevant, and comprehensible data, must be made 
available td local officials for use in their planning 
and decision making processes. 

Recommendations— It is recommended that: 

• Local governments take steps to involve more 
cftizens in the planning process., , 

f • Local government officials rh^ke a conscious 
effort to relate .current decisions to long-run plans 
of the community. * 

• Local governments work with state agencies and 
universities in collecting, summarizing, analyzing, 
and reporting locally generated data in a uniform 
manner so it can be used to supplement and 
improve federal, stateUnd regional data. 

• A state agency be designated to assemble, screen, 
summarize and distribute data and information, 
including appropriate ^tate and fe^ral 
regulations of special interest to H^xal govern- 
ments. « 

• The state .government should encourage the 
development of computer models which can be 
used by local government officials. These models 
will help .officials analyze data for use in planning 
and decisionmaking and provide them a basis for 
comparing benefits and costs of local services to 
those of other jurisdictions. 

Gjips Associated With Citizen Participation Needs 

Findings— Because financial and * personnel 
resources are limited, rural local governments must 
rely heavily on citizen volunteer inputs to maintain 
their viability. Local officials are concerned that an 
increasing number of competent ^nd qualified citizens 
are reluctant to' seek public office or serve on 
policymaking boards and/or commissions. Fear of 
liability suits or other civil actions resulting from a 
failure to comply with disclosure and conflict of 
interest laws are making citizens wary of becoming 
involved in local governmental, activities. This is 
especially exasperating since volunteers work for little 
or no compensation . 

It was found that many citizens were uninformed 
or had misconceptions of the role of local govern- 
ments. Also, the matter of communication between 
officials and citizens if something that needs constant 
attention. Any breakdown in communication can 
contribute to a loss of citizen support and un- 
derstanding of community efforts. 

Conclusion— Actions should be taken to encourage 
greater citizen participation in rural local govern- 



merits. 

Recommendations— It is recommended that: 

• State and federal laws originally enacted to 
provide more open and responsive government, 
be reviewed to determine whether, in actual 
applicatioi^X they are tending to reduce citizen 

• participation\n local government. 

• Local and stajfe governments consider additional 
ways to provide recognition to volunteers. ^ 

• Federal general revenue sharing formulas be 
modifie^ to give more weight* to the use of 
volunteers in lieu of salaried employees. *' %s 

, • Local governments establish local professional ,ad 
hoc advisory committees to make better use of 
local talents. 

• Greater efYorts^ be focused on conducting 'local 
citizen participation forums. 

• Training opportunities be made available to new 
appointees to policymaking boards and com- 
missions. , 

Gaps Associated With Intergovernmental 
Coordination Needs 

Findings— To retain rural government viability in 
program activities requiring large capital investments, 
specialized expertise, and area wide planning, in- 
creased attention is being given to pooling of available 
resources. The increasing number of interjurisdiction- 
al agreements in rural areas is evidence that a long 
time attitude of parochialism is becoming less 
pronounced. 

, The need for a stronger rural government interface 
with the state and federal government/ to represent 
their interests in intergovernmental program decisions, 
and implementation, was noted. 



Conclusion— Intergovernmental'' coordination at 
the local level must, be eticou raged in order for rural 
lobal governments to realistically structure, operate v 
and maintain activities of area wide significance that • 
require large fiscal outlays, and a high' degree of 
technological expertise and application. 

Recommendations— It is recommended tltft: 

• Local governments evaluate the advantages and 
disadvantages of specific bilateral or multilateral 

• agreements with other local governments for 
services relaled to sewerage and water, solid waste - 
'management, laW enforcement,^ recreation, 
vocational education, health services, assistance/* 
to the ^handicapped, transportation, and dther 
programs in order to improve services and ef- 
ficiencies. 

Planning district commissions encourage ancl 
work out arrangements for local rural 
jurisdictions to share specialized personnel such as 
managers, engineers, architects and planners 
where determined to be mutually beneficial. 

• State and federal governments actively encourage 
coordination at the local level by removing any 
constraints in program implementation that 
hamper 'or discourage* intergovernmental. 

^coordination efforts. 

• A Rural Capacity Building Advisory Committee 
be established to advise the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Resources in facilitating private, local, 
^tate a*hd federal efforts' for strengthening the 
governing capabilities of rural governments. This 
strengthening process would be aime^l at main- 
taining autonomy while increasing the viability of 
rural governments in the most cost-effective 
manner. 
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Table 1. Summary of the significant findings of officials' attitudes regarding institutional and resource capability components 
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